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Last Male Survivor of the Sinking of the ‘Titanic’ 


Titanic Statistics: 

Length: 269 metres (882.5 ft.) 
Gross Tonnage: 46328 
Passengers: 2200 

Number drowned: approx. 1513 


These interviews were recorded by Lyle Bebensee in Wardsville, Ontario, November 28, 1989, 
and in Thamesville, Ontario, July 11, 1990. 


Introduction: On the night of April 14, 1912, The White Star Liner ‘Titanic’, on her maiden 
voyage, was racing through the dark waters of the North Atlantic Ocean attempting to set a speed 
record from Southampton to New York. She was about 350 nautical miles east of Newfoundland, 
and about 1600 statute miles north-east of New York when suddenly an iceberg loomed up out of 
the darkness a short distance ahead. The attempt at evasive action failed and the ship collided 
with the iceberg. The time was 11:40 p.m. The so-called watertight compartments started taking 
on water rapidly, tilting the forward section down. Hundreds of passengers rushed to the stern of 
the ship while others struggled to get into the lifeboats. At approximately 2:18 a.m. on the 
morning of April 15, 1912 the great ship nosed down into the icy waters and plunged to her 
watery grave. 


This account of the sinking of the Titanic is that of Bill Muller, a young German who was 
one of the survivors. 


Note (1): In the few cases where Mr. Muller's words are not decipherable, it is indicated in 
the transcript thus ------ ; 
Note (2): The first interview took place when Mr. Muller was in his 96th year; the second, when 
he was in his 97th year. 
Note (3): There are some `in-line' expressions indicated thus: e.g. Yeah-M, for Muller; Yeah-B, 
Yes-B, for Bebensee. 
Note (4): Bill Muller became a member of the crew of the Frankfort after the sinking of the 
Titanic. Therefore he was able to get complete information about the conduct of the Frankfort on 
the night of the sinking of the Titanic. 
Note (5): At the time of the sinking of the Titanic, the radio operators on ships were employees 
of the companies which manufactured the radio sets. 
Note (6): This transcript represents as faithfully as possible, the spoken word in the unedited 
taped interviews. 


Bebensee: You...go ahead, Mr. Muller. Muller: Now...you want to talk me? 

Bebensee: Yeah. Muller: From 1907 to 1914 when the war broke out, I travelled in the 
company of Mr. Chetje Hettema, a Dutchman. He was titled Traffic Inspector; that is, most of the 
companies what it...ensure the ships do that with money what is in Holland, and that is mostly 
money what the Germans deposit there to have it safe for the taxes. So that's where the money 
comes from to finance the ships. And I travelled together with Mr. Hettema to supervise that the 
money is used properly. And that is how we came on with the Titanic. The Titanic...you know, in 
1911, end of August, the Olympic came out, the sister ship of the Titanic, and the Olympic made 
areal good showing...real good! And now the Titanic came out in April, and that was the bad 
time of the year, because the water is sticky and the water waves and wind is all against the ship, 
so the ship had to get across as short as possible, because if the Titanic didn't reach what the 
Olympic did, then she was number two! You Know? She had to be number one. She had to beat 
the previous ship. That was her problem. And that is what ------ said to them. So, uh, she came 
out, and of course she travelled that northern course, which she shouldn't...because at the end of 
the voyage she wanted to show...show so many days, and so many hours, and the newspaper men 
had something to tell the people, but if it came out the other way, you know, and the newspaper 
told them, the people what there was goin' on, the Titanic was gone, you know...lost! There was 
the publicity ------ problem, and, uh.... The one thing I want to tell you right now -- the Titanic 
was too big a ship for those people who handled her! The Olympic had come out a year before in 
August and had taken all the experienced people...so what came with...to the Titanic were more 
or less inexperienced people who were not first class! And uh, the trip itself the first four days 
was good. She did pretty good run. There are no difficulties and so on. And everything seems 
O.K....but for early April, she was too much in the northern course, where the ice is. And she 
runnin’ and...nobody thought maybe...but you could smell it. You know, when you got ice packs 
around, you smell it. Your nose gets with the cold air...so anybody who was experienced...they 
know darned well...uh, there was danger. But you had to forget the danger because you want the 
ship come and go in five and a half days...yeah? That was always this, and as I say...when the 
ship was struck the iceberg, well it was hardly felt in the ship...but it took only fifty minutes 
about and you fainted...because your fuel wasn't straight any more. And then you know that there 
was danger, and everybody went up. Most people there already in back. 

Bebensee: Would you say...would you say that again, Mr. Muller...uh after fifteen minutes, 
uh, something happened after fifteen minutes? 

Muller: Yeah 
. Bebensee: Could you say that again? I didn't quite understand that. Muller: After fifty 
minutes...(pause). 

Bebensee: It struck the iceberg, and then fifty minutes later...you said something about fuel? 

Muller: It took a little time, you know, till the compartments in front filled with water. 
Bebensee: Oh-h-h (whisper) 

Muller: As they filled with water, and they tilted down, then you know all over the ship, 
there's danger...and, uh, my boss, he just looked up at me with a look as pity...you came in this 
danger about of me...because I travelled with him, but that wasn't much of my concern. My 
concern was what we could do, but, uh...the captain, Captain Smith, you know, he know that my 
boss was...uh, inspector from insurance, and he couldn't lose him, so he sent the officer out to get 
us both...out in front where the boats were made ready, and we went in the boats for the purpose 
of the best of the ship, you know...not to save our lives! Because there was some talk about that 


we came aboard in the boats before women and children came in boats, but the other part was 
this: Many of those womans...they were from Italy and so on, and why should they be saved for 
more important men? You see? Because they...my boss, maybe I too, we were needed to be 
witness. And the court sits, you know what it has as a, so we had to be there, and that is why we 
were put aboard the boats and be saved...and uh, we were on the boats maybe couple of hours, 
and then the Carpathia came up from the Cunard Line, you know. The Carpathia, she runs from 
the Mediterranean to New York. She came up and took us on board and brought us to New York. 
Now, what is the next question? 

Bebensee: Well, that's good. I was wondering how you came to be on the, on the ship. 
Muller: How I came on it? 

Bebensee: Yes, so you've told me that. So that's wonderful. I didn't know that. Muller: Yeah, 
because I was secretary to Mr. Hettema. 

Bebensee: Yes. Yes. Muller: Traffic Inspector. 

Bebensee: Yes. Yes. Muller: And he had to be on board for the insurers to see that everything 
was all right. And good thing he was there, because the insurers, companies they got first class 
testimony. Bebensee: Yes. Yes...I understand that. Alright. It was a ship of the White Star Line. 
Muller: Yes. Bebensee: Yes, now perhaps you could tell us the number of people, the number of 
people, and something about...there were some very prominent people, and, uh,...and the 
passengers...a quite a few passengers, but a very big crew, and maybe something about the size of 
the ship, and, uh...then maybe we'll get to talking about how the crew and the people reacted, 
when it came to saving those who were saved, alright? 

Muller: Well most...you see, there was a big rush all up to the boats, and officers had to use 
knuckle busters to keep people away from the boats...because the foreigners and their crew of 
people, you know, they cry most for their safety, while important people stood there, on 
bein'...watchin' and say ‘when our time comes, we go on the boats'. You see, there were some 
real gentlemen on board...like Mr. Gracie and such men...they knew all about how conditions 
were, but they were gentlemen; they stood back. There could be a lot more people saved, but that 
rush from the third class people, you know...that blocked the way for other people to get in the 
boats. I would say Captain Smith was capable...he was, I think, a pretty good man. You know, 
that was the situation new men is trained for. It was something out of order...something.... In the 
first place, you see, the Titanic is the ‘unsinkable ship'! For the first time, you know, a company 
had built the ‘unsinkable ship'! And that was on everybody's mind, that the ship couldn't go in 
any room. That was a big mistake. Whatever the good Lord upstairs, you know, he knows what is 
safe and not. And don't believe what people say... unsinkable'! So they got a good lesson there! 
Captain Smith was a pretty good captain under the circumstances, but I will say...the officers -- 
they lacked a hell of a lot. They were not...trained for such a thing, because nobody believed that 
it could happen. They were, they were not trained for it, so there was no...that is... what the 
Germans said...if this was a German ship, with a German crew, everybody would be alive and 
safe...for the matter of the ship (lean?) you know. But...uh, I'm not ridiculing British seaman...I 
know them too well! But, there is a certain thing what is discipline, you know, that everybody 
knows where he has to be, and not rushing forwards...if he's out of time. This, it was a big 
problem, of the...there was nobody there, and another thing is...the people there...the ship went 
down and when...front of the boat, there was a little tie-up, you know, that end...so people all 
rushed to the end of the ship. When they stood there...there were about five hundred people 
packed on the deck of the stern of the ship, and then that broke up and went down with all the 


people on board. This is the most...danger...thing what could happen, because that's how it 
happened and uh...when there were no officers there to tell those people “come away, you can't 
overload that end', yeah?...and the officers didn't know what to do. That was the big mistake of 
the Titanic! 

Bebensee: They say there were only half enough lifeboats. Was that true? 

Muller: What? 

Bebensee: They said that there were only half enough lifeboats for the people. Muller: There 
were not lifeboats enough for...[ would say two thirds of the people, maybe only half. But this is 
about all ships...it is about all ships. No ship at that time on the ocean had room enough in the 
boats for all people aboard. And if they had, there would be still be more people for certain boats, 
and not for the other boats because how of the way people move. So this is a point you had to 
account with and uh, in a win or lose! 


Bebensee: They uh...there are reports that that uh, the most of the people who perished, 
Yeah-M, were crew, and third class passengers, Yeah-M, and also, the first to drown, they say, 
were dogs, Yeah-M, that they had on board, Yeah-M, which were kept down by the galley. 
Muller: Yeah, I...the officers needed knuckle, used knuckle busters to keep people back from the 
boats, to have orderly loaded of the boats...and uh...I won't blame just foreigners, you know. 
There were Englishmen too, as well as them, but if something like this comes, everybody want to 
be saved regardless of the other fellow. 

Bebensee: Un huh, yes. While we're here...what would the dogs be doing on board? 

Muller: What? 

Bebensee: Why would they have dogs on board. They said there were dogs down by the 
galley, and they all got drowned, but I was wondering why they would have dogs on board. 
Muller: What...what they had on board? 

Bebensee: They had dogs...dogs. Would those dogs be the pets of some of the richer people 
on the boat? 

Muller: Yeah. 

Bebensee: Oh, Isee. Yeah-M. Unhuh, Un huh. Muller: Well, there were not enough boats. 
That's one thing. And the room where people could enter boats was too small, for all those 
people what were rushing to the boats. This is I think, the main cause for the loss of so many 
people. And the time what they had to go on board was short, too. 

Bebensee: There were... Muller: I remember the last look at it as a lot of things floatin' in the 
water, which...much like human beings...because...and I heard...from far away...someone 
crying...it was a woman. She was crying for help. She was hanging onto some piece of debris and 
her cries went dimmer and dimmer till ended. This was about the biggest, what I remember of it, 
when the people finally stops crying and it goes down. Un huh-B. But what a —----. The captain 
was alright. 

Bebensee: There were.... Muller: The officers...the officers...they had not really worked 
together, you see. Yes-B. Every, everyone would his own hand what they would take up was 
right and so there was no...complete effort, you know, together but...as the condition was, they 
could be happy with those, the number what they saved. They could be happy! 

Bebensee: Yes. There have been stories that there was some cowardice, Yeah-M, and there 
are stories of heroism. Yeah-M. Could you tell us something about those? 

Muller: What was...? 


Bebensee: They say that there were stories of cowardice, that some were cowardly people. 
Muller: Oh yes... 

. Bebensee: And some were heroic. Yeah-M. Muller: Those...if you are in a multitude like this, 
you can't catch everything what happens, you know, and you have to look for your own self, so 
the little side things....someone says that', ‘someone says that'...and so on...and everything is O.K. 
and ------ , but you just can't say you think just what we got to do...where will we end up...but as I 
say...my boss, he was Traffic Inspector from the Insurance. Captain just send the officer and took 
him and me, and put us in the boats, because the captain wanted a witness in good standing with 
the company to clear up everything, that everything was.... What he could do he had done. When 
I think Captain Smith done as good as he could, but I can't say the same for the officers. They 
were not, not coordinated.... Bebensee: You mentioned...you mentioned earlier that there were 
some very important people on that boat, Yeah-M, like maybe some like...I think you 
mentioned...well, people like the Guggenheims and so on. Muller: Guggenheim and Gracie. 
Gracie was a high ranking officer. Guggenheim was a rich banker. And there were a lot of people 
like this. And a lot of woman, you know, you would hate to see goin' to dead. Bebensee: And 
uh, the rich as well as the third class passengers perished. Yeah-M. They...many of, many of all 
of them, all of the, the rich, as well as the poor perished. Muller: Yeah, well.. you know that's 
the matter of the officers. “Who pays the highest price gets the most protection'! So uh, you had 
to say in the first place they get the first class passengers down. And I don't blame them for it. I 
couldn't blame them, you know. This is, uh, you've got to work for the best of the company, and 
if there's a tragedy, uh, you got to do what you think to do, and that is get the...what would it help 
to to save maybe twenty Italian passengers, compared with twenty people from New York and 
Chicago? Uh? If Iam on boat and this happened, you know, I would say of course those 
people...save them! And when you the women you see Italian and the French women compared 
with the English or American ladies, of course you could as mark first the better looking ones, 
yeah? 

Bebensee: After...at or as, as the...there were reports that as the boat was going down, 
Yeah-M, sinking, Yeah-M, that the people were singing on...singing hymns on board. Yeah-M. 
Muller: ‘Nearer my God to Thee', yeah? Yeah...it is a point uh...you can't be everywhere...you 
can't see everything, but they say that the bank, that the band played ‘Nearer my God to Thee'.... 
It was ‘Alexander Ragtime Band' what they played! And, uh...people, people don't care what the 
band plays, but the band soothes a little bit, you know, that is all. If you see there's a band what is 
playing then, you have a feeling there is something still there. But if everything is quiet, and you 
just hear the cries for help...then you panic. Bebensee: Uh, after the boat sank, there are...of 
course you were off it then, but after it sank and the people were in the lifeboats, some of them 
said they had prayer services where they thanked God that they were saved. Muller: Yeah, well 
we...we tried in the first place to get away with the boat because when the ship went down, you 
know, that suction of the water endangers your boats, so we went away as good as we could, and 
we had not many experienced oarsmen there you know, to bring the boats away, but we went as 
far away as we could, and we, we are told the help was on the way. It was on the way and it was 
Cunard's Carpathia. She came up after maybe...you don't know the time, you know, everything 
goes zero. She came without her lights coming, and as we saw the lights we were uh, kind of 
happy...some help was coming. And they came, and they did a real good job. I must say...the 
Cunard Line's men, they were a better...trained...than the White Star Line mens. They really knew 
their, knew their job...how to do it! But then, it is a matter of the ship's master, too, you know. 


Captain Rostron of the Carpathia, he was a...was a good captain. And we had a Captain Smith...I 
have not too much really good for him...and I'm not ------ either! 

Bebensee: They said that the radio operator on the Carpathia had gone to bed for the night, 
and didn't get the message as soon as he would have if he'd been on duty. Muller: No. That is 
right. The first one who got the message was the radio operator on the Frankfort, a German ship. 
And the German ship was within...that's, that's what I want to tell you now. That is the tragedy of 
the case. The British ships are manned by men of the Marconi Company, and the German ships 
are manned by men of the Telefunken, German Company. And...each party hates the other! ------ 
competition, because if Marconi was alone, and the Germans were not, Marconi would have the 
monopoly of the whole business. And they hated that the German company...had all the German 
ships, and that was a quite a part of the ------ so...for instance, uh, the Frankfort uh, came, and as 
soon as the master of the Frankfort heard there was a tragedy, he gave order ‘bring out the 
blankets, and bake bread'. Under the circumstances, the best thing to do, you know. And they did 
that, and they came. And then they asked by radio ‘where is your proper position?’ And they got 
return, You are a fool’. “You are a fool’. That means for the fellow who asked, ‘What's your 
problem?’...know that was ‘you are a fool’ is a standard answer from the operator to stay out! 
They don't want a Telefunken to grab any business or any claim, or prestige for having 
saved...they wanted it all for Marconi. You know? This, this was the big problem what we have 
with the Titanic...that this had happened. So, they were told, “You are a fool’, and as the people 
then went in the boats from the Titanic, they saw, there goes a big ship going by and paying no 
attention, because they were told, ‘You are a fool’. You see what the crew she and for ------ from 
one fellow on a ship, has a big meaning for the whole thing! There could be a hell of a lot people 
saved if they, the Frankfort had come by, but being told “You are a fool’, well, they steamed over 
on the...didn't care any more, because it was night...you couldn't see what was going on. 
Bebensee: That's terrible 

Muller: What? 


Bebensee: That terrible isn't it! 

Muller: It is! It is! But I came through war, you know, the first world war, and I have seen 
more of it. So, ah...it stinks! You forget slowly. But the most...I think is...when she went down, 
all the people were on deck, could been floatin' then on the water...and crying! That was the 
worst of it. And you couldn't see it, when all this is darkness. That was a problem. 

Bebensee: What were your...what were your last thoughts as you pulled away, knowing that 
all of those people were...had gone down? 

Muller: What my thoughts were? You're kind of a dulled, you know. The tragedy was too 
much. You have...you needed time to...my thoughts were in first line with Mr. Ismay, who was 
the general manager of the White Star Line. And I knew him well, and I knew he had a hard fight 
against the Cunard Line. You know, there was the Lusitania and the Mauritania, those two fast 
ships.... They took all the passengers away from him. And now he came up with the Olympic and 
the Titanic, and thought they could uh regain some of it, and they had that disaster, the Titanic. 
That was...that was my former start, uh, about the general manager of the Company. I knew that 
man uh, personally, because when they wanted to know something, he always asked his 
men... that German chap'-- that was me. ‘That German chap, what 4 4 had to say about this or 
this', because I knew very well what the way the German companies did, and he...had a lot of 
it...for instance, at that time, you know, from makin' weekly service between Europe and New 


York, you had to have four ships -- one ship going out one week; one staying in New York one 
week; coming back one week; staying in Southampton one week. It was the usual time for 
everything. Now comes the -—--- Mr. Ismay of the White Star Line. He had the idea to cut those 
four weeks down to three weeks, so that he needed only three ships instead of four. Understand 
it? If you know -- understand the point, you know what happened to the Titanic. That's my 
explanation, because I know it! He want to cut it down to three weeks, and Iam darned sure that 
the Titanic run in his mind on a three-week schedule. And the Cunard Line with the Lusitania 
and Mauritania, she uh, travelled under three weeks. That was six and a half day out; six and a 
half day in; three days in New York; five days in Southampton. That's twenty-one days. And Mr. 
Ismay from the White Star Line...he tried to adopt it...three weeks for his service, and they failed, 
because they had not the experience. They had not the...the knowledge about the ice conditions 
and so on...and then April is the worst month of icebergs. It is the end of March - April when the 
sun shines on the ice up there...that the big glaciers went down, and coming now floatin' down 
south. That is what happens to the Titanic. If its first voyage was in August or September, that 
wouldn't have happened. But it happens in April with the ice. 

Bebensee: Have...during your lifetime, have you dreamt about the Titanic 
sinking...sometimes? 

Muller: Till today! I'm always thinking ofa, and I'm always. ..I loved that ship. That's funny, 
yeah? I loved that ship. It was a, was a real beautiful, real good ship, and I know people aboard, 
and uh, some or other, you know, there's a hell of a lot of ships which I like, because I saw them, 
and I handled them. You know, when you have that uh, insurance business, and so on, you have 
to know everything about it...and the more you know, the more you like 'em. No uh, really uh, 
Titanic is a darling to me, no matter how the people say! But if she had lived, as the Olympic 
did, you know...those two ships, running together, you know, they would have real good money 
makers for the firm. But after the Titanic, the White Star Line's life was sealed, you know. It was 
just a matter of time before Cunard took over. It happened quite a few years later, but it had to 
happen sooner or later. The White Star Line couldn't exist any more uh, profitable. And it was a 
good company, a good company. 

Bebensee: And, and you say, you still, sometimes dream about the tragedy of the Titanic? 

Muller: Dreaming...I'm not a dreamer. No, because she'll...but the second day on thinking -- I 
do lots. I do lot of uh...it keeps things alive in me. Bebensee: So they...so the, the Titanic has 
been with you, Yeah-M, fora lifetime. Muller: Yeah. It is really from the first day it happened 
till today! There was no...nota single day where you don't think of it and uh, turn things over in 
your mind...and, you see the people, too..the captain as well as officers, but you...from day to 
day you make your mind up more and more uh, what was good and what was wrong. And the 
thing what I would say is uh...there's no cooperation. Things could be better! As I say, someone 
has said, if that was a German ship on the German code, it wouldn't have happened. It's not 
against the English seamen and so on, but the organization, wasn't high on the top. The 
organization was not on the top. But otherwise, you know, Mr. Ismay, who was the general 
manager...he was a nice gentleman and capable of doing things. He had built up the White Star 
Line...uh, he inherited it from his father and built it up, and it should have a good future, but the 
Titanic is...wiped that out! 


Bebensee: Well, it's a, it's a wonderful story, Yeah-M, and it's wonderful to hear it from you, 
Yeah-M, first hand. Yeah-M. Uh, it’s, it's wonderful, but we can't forget that it's a tra... Yeah-M, 


Yeah-M, tragic story, and as you have said, Yeah-M, that tragedy, and the thoughts of it have 
been with you every day of your life. Yeah-M. Most of us don't have to go through life carrying 
with us a tragedy of that nature, Yeah-M, so, uh uh... I would ask you if, if I might have your 
permission, Yeah-M, to have some of what you have said, or all of it, or some of it...portions of 
it, broadcast on the radio, Yeah-M, if that would be, if that would be alright? 


Muller: You got it...What I told you is as good as a note, and you can do with it whatever you 
want! 

Bebensee: Well, thank you.... Muller: I, I don't think anybody can make a court against us for 
doing it...No? Because they were not there! 


Bebensee: I'm...I'm just very thankful that uh...that I found out about you, Yeah-M, and that 
you were so good as to...to give me this interview. Yeah-M. I very much appreciate it. Muller: 
That's alright. You know, it is my boss, Mr. Hettema...he was Traffic Inspector, and he had to 
travel the ocean making report on...watch how the companies...how they work, you know. 
Otherwise, every captain would do something, uh, just for his own, uh, prestige, and, uh, go, 
everything go aboard. So that is what he...travelling for, and I travelled with him. If he picked 
me, well he knew why he picked me. And, uh, I saw things, what they happen, and I'll tell it! 

Bebensee: Now, uh, you told us...uh, a great deal, and I'm just wonder before we close, 
Yeah-M, if there's anything else that you remember that you think you might like to tell us. 
Yeah-M. Muller: Well...looking at the whole thing from here, I'd say, uh, it could happen to any 
ship. But uh, there's one question: Should the Titanic go twenty-two miles a hour over the ocean, 
in a dark night when they know it is April, that there's a big danger of ice? But it was her first 
voyage, and she wanted to make a good time to make a big impression in the new, in the 
American newspapers. You see? If they said she came in slower than the Olympic in August, her 
reputation was lost. She was a poor second! So she had to show something...at the wrong time of 
the year. I saw Mr. Ismay, a year later, and at this time the Germans were building uh, three 
bigger ships than the Titanic: Emberado, Frauland, Bismarck...those three. You know the 
Emberado went as Cunard Liner ------ , and the Bismarck became a White Star Liner...so the 
Germans built those three ships, and then Mr. Ismay, he asked me, "Do they intend to run a 
weekly service with three ships?" (which so far only took four ships, you know). I said "Yes." 
And that from Hamburg...that is a full day more than from Southampton, you know. I said, "We 
have that all figured out, and we will do it!" That was the big surprise for him, you see. What he 
couldn't do from Southampton, the Germans would do from Hamburg. So uh, if a man like 
Ismay, who had such a matter on his mind, you know, he was surprised that the other people 
could do better than he did. But uh...I think...they hadn't done their homework good enough...and 
the Titanic came out! After all you say...I still like the Titanic, and of all the ships on the oceans 
-- and I know near all of them at that time -- the Titanic was my darling! I know I like the Titanic 
and the Olympic -- they were two ships I really liked! But, I think a lot could be different, if the 
crew, the officers especially, were a little bit more trained. As I say, one...one point what I think, 
uh, foremost, because uh...when everything breaks down, you need authority, you know, 
somebody that's really...take charge of it, and there was no one there to take charge! It's 
happened before, you know, that ships collided with icebergs. It was not the first time, but uh, 
how they acted...that was the problem! But uh, they were all brought up to believe they have a 
unsinkable ship. And they believed too much in that, and didn't give it attention what they should 


have given it. There's no such things like unsinkable. So now, when the people of Babylon tried 
to show the Lord what they could do in building the big tower of Babylon, the good Lord he went 
in and destroyed it. And they did the same with the Titanic. People shouldnt think too much of 
themselves and could do anything. That's my opinion! But after all, the ship was good, the ship 
was good, but I will say...half a year ago the Olympic had come out, and they took all the cream 
of the officers and men. When the Titanic come, she got, uh...what was left! That's my opinion! 
There were a lot of things done, and not done, which could be different. As somebody said, in a 
German ship...would not have happened! 

Bebensee: When uh, a couple of years ago or so, when they went down with television 
cameras, Yeah-M, and filmed, photographed the Titanic, Yeah-M, what were your feelings about 
that? 

Muller: Television...it couldn't be done -- television, because there was no television at that 
time! 

Bebensee: Yes, but I mean, quite recently, when...you know of the uh, the uh...people who 
found the Titanic on the bottom of.... Muller: Oh yeah, that box. 

Bebensee: Yeah. Muller: Yeah, well...it is just a rich man...Mr. Grimm from Texas -- oil man. 
He had the money and he...wanted to do something with it...maybe build up little prestige for 
himself, you know. He did that...business of ‘find the Titanic and photograph it’. L..I don't want 
to ‘yutch' about it, because I know too little of it. It was just a little bit of a publicity stunt. I don't 
think it was sincere. He just wanted to...he had the money, and could spend it! And then, of 
course, it's a challenge -- find the Titanic; possibly photograph it. It's a challenge -- if you have 
the money and you want to invest it, O.K. lets go! But...uh, simply, I don't see much value in it. 
The Titanic was gone...she's deep down, and no one will come down there. 

Bebensee: You think it should have been left there, just...and nobody..... Muller: Touch it! 
Nobody touch it! Yeah, that's my opinion! If people are buried, they are buried for good. And if 
a ship is buried, leave it alone, and not try to get souvenirs and maybe make now money with the 
souvenir huntin'. There's uh, something ugly you know -- of all the people who died! 

Bebensee: Un huh. What have you worked at during your life, Mr. Muller, since you've been 
in Canada? 

Muller: Yeah...what I'm doing? 


Bebensee: Yes. Muller: Farm...farming -- for the simple reason, I want to get away from 
Europe and they were got a start in Canada. I want my quiet life. I didn't want to be an important 
person here, anything like this. I just wanted to have my quiet life, and I had it. I and my wife -- 
we were real happy to come here and get away from everything. 

Bebensee: And you, you've raised a family here. Muller: Yeah. My wife is dead. My wife is 
dead. She died about eight years ago. That's the most tragic thing in my life -- more, more tragic 
than the Titanic.... But, looking at it, all in all, the Titanic was a good ship. And Mr. Ismay, he 
was a darned good manager. That she struck an iceberg -- that could happen to everyone. But she 
shouldn't go with twenty-two miles at a night in ice waters. That's...that was a mistake. But it was 
her first voyage, and they had to show the New York newspaper what she could do! And...what 
how it happens 
. Bebensee: Well... Muller: Ifyou don't have the publicity, you know, you can't run ships. 
There's too much competition. 

Bebensee: Well, it's been a wonderful story, Yeah-M, Mr. Muller, Yeah-M, and as I suggested 


before, I...I thank you very much! 


Muller: It's alright It's just...you asked me and that question couldn't cost any money. So, it's 
alright. I know what I have seen, and everything happens, you know. I know what it is, and 
somebody ask me. Glad to tell you! Without uh, anything more, you know. 

Bebensee: Well, we'll close now, and uh, thank you again. Muller: It's alright. Nothing to 
thank, nothing to thank. It's perfectly alright. 
Bebensee: It has been a unique pleasure, Yeah-M, for me. 
Muller: O.K. 
Bebensee: Thank you! 


Second Interview: Thamesville, Ontario, July 11, 1990 
Bebensee: You've read the story in the London Free Press? 


Muller: Yeah. 

Bebensee: Uh...I was wondering if you knew anything about uh, what they were talking about 
there...the uh, the Californian -- the ship, Yeah-M, and Captain Lord, Yeah-M, and whether, 
whether you knew about that. Muller: Yeah...the question is not the ships, or anything of the 
ships. The question is...the two wireless telegraph companies. You see, the British have Marconi 
system, and it's all over the British ships, but the Germans had the Telefunken, and by my own 
opinion the Telefunken is the better system -- working better. But Marconi had the privilege and 
stayed on top. Now...do I start? 

Bebensee: But uh, and I was wondering if uh...in the paper there...I guess, I guess they have 
accused the captain of the Californian of not trying to help. Muller: Yeah, yeah, yeah. And they 
have accused the captain of the German ship Franfort of not coming to help, but they didn't want 
any help. They wanted only a British ship of the White Star Line to come. 

Bebensee: Yes. Do you think that the Californian was close enough to help? 

Muller: Yeah, she was close enough. She was close...you see, I was a member of the crew of 
the Frankfort, so I know the things perfect. The Frankfort captain was Captain Hathof. And when 
he heard the signal from the Titanic that she had struck a iceberg, he got first to order ‘Bring out 
all the blankets' and then ‘Bake bread’. They were the two most sensible actions, you know, 
which any captain could do, but nobody did it, but the Frankfort did it! And then the Frankfort 
told -- telegraphed to the Titanic to give her the exact position. You know, that's a important 
thing...the ocean is wide...where is the ship? So they wanted the exact...but by the meantime, the 
Titanic had ‘picked up' the Baltic of the White Star Line, a sister ship, you know. And Mr. Ismay, 
the general manager, he was on board, you know. He wanted the Baltic to come to the help. And 
not any other ship. So when Hathof asked again for the position of the Titanic, he was short-cut 
up ‘You are a fool’. And that stopped him, of course. And he went his own way again. That's the 
whole story, as much as I know...don't. It's the true story! 

Bebensee: Uh...when he said ‘you are a fool'...that means to stay away, doesn't it? 

Muller: ‘You are a fool’, yeah, that's the term, you know, which the telegraph operators use. 
Bebensee: Yes. Muller: Anything what that they don't want...to stay out.... You are a fool’. 
Bebensee: Yes, yes. Now, do you think that the captain of the Californian, Yeah-M, Captain 
Lord, Yeah-M, apparently said that he wasn't close enough to help, and there was too much...and 
he was stopped in the ice himself. Muller: Yeah, he was a...you have to consider the ice 
condition, and he would be a fool to go a ice field to help other ship. He would be in the same 
dan ger as the other ship. Sure, he didn't come...and I think he was perfectly right.. perfectly, 
because the Frankfort did the same...the captain ordered ‘bake bread and bring out blankets’, and 
when he asked for the exact position of the Titanic -- you know, that was important to find it as 
fast as possible -- they just asked him, ‘You are a fool'. The man who telegraphed that ‘You are a 
fool', is the Marconi operator, and the Frankfort had the Telefunken system, Yes-B, so that's 
between those two systems -- that uh, that they were enemies.... That is the cause that no help 
was available. I think uh, the Frankfort was close enough and by the efficiency of the German 
seamen, you know, everybody knew if the Frankfort had a chance, she would be able to save a lot 
of people, but existed there between those two systems, which didn't allow that. He got the 
answer ‘You are a fool’, and that was the only where...turn your own way and forget about it. 


Bebensee: The uh...Captain Lord was supposed to have said that he was at least thirty 
kilometres away anyway, from the Titanic, Yeah-M. Now uh...uh...some of the others said that 
that wasn't true, that he was apparently close enough to help if he had decided. Muller: Yeah, 
well, I think he had in the first place...he had to consider the ice. I think uh...I wouldn't risk my 
ship to do any help, if the ice conditions were that bad as they were. I wouldn't do that. The 
Frankfort was close enough; the captain was willing to help, and did everything in his power, but 
he got the answer “You are a fool’ because the Marconi operator didn't want the Telefunken 
operator to help. That is uh, the pities of the improvement of the Titanic at all. 

Bebensee: When uh, when they had the Inquiry, Bill, did you testify, too? 

Muller: Yes, I testified, too. 
Bebensee: Would you have seen Captain Lord during his testimony? 


Muller: Yeah, yeah. 
Bebensee: Did uh, did uh...did you think when he was testifying, that he was telling the truth? 
Muller: Yes. I don't see why he shouldn't tell the truth. There was no cause to lie. But uh...if 
he was...the was...they said he was the nearest ship, but if I considered the ice, I would not hurry 
to help. I would go slowly to help. Slowly, you know, but not in a hurry, not a care for 
emergency. This is uh, my opinion of it you know -- and I know a lot about ships. I would slowly 
work my way the same as the Frankfort did. She would be slowly too, but then she was told ‘You 
are a fool', and that was enough to send her on her way. 
Bebensee: Un huh. It was the Carpathian that, the Carpathian, was it the first ship there -- the 
first ship to help? 


Muller: It was not the Carpathia, Carpathia! 


Bebensee: The Carpathia, O.K. Muller: She's a Cunarder. If she was a Carpathia she would 
be a Ellen Liner! 

Bebensee: What is that? 

Muller: ... Line from Glasgow. 

Bebensee: Oh, I see, Yeah-M, un huh. Muller: I know my ships! 

Bebensee: Oh, it uh...it, it is good to talk to you again, Bill. Yeah-M, Yeah-M. I'm going to 
come down to see you, too. Muller: Come whenever you want to, whenever you want to.... 

Bebensee: And you're feeling well? 
Muller: Oh, I feel good enough to...for anything! 
Bebensee: Oh, that's good. Oh, that's good! 


Muller: But the whole story of the Titanic, you know, is that competition between Marconi 
and Telefunken. Marconi wouldn't talk to Telefunken, or they didn't want Telefunken to be 
‘helpful’, you know? And that is the situation. Marconi wanted the whole uh ------ of it. It, you 
know, and after this, the German Kaiser...he invited all the nations together for a conference, and 
he made true -- have it been true, you know, that any call from any ship will be answered by 
every other. That was one result of it. And was the German Kaiser, no matter what people 
thought about him, it was a very sensible act. 

Bebensee: And, would that be in peace time and war time? 
Muller: Yes, in peace time and in war time, you know, and in war time as long as no military 


secrets are involved, but if it is the matter of uh...they will see a British ship was sunk by a 
German submarine, then even the German ship would come to the help. That is uh...no matter 
what ship or what flag a ship has...the, the...any ship what was nearby should come for help, 
because the result of the conference. 

Bebensee: Now, Bill, is there, is there anything else...in connection with uh, the story, Yeah-M, 
in the Free Press? Yeah-M. Is there anything else that you would like to say or that you think is 
important, Yeah-M, relative to that story in the Free Press, Yeah-M, about...about Captain Lord? 

Muller: Well, they got to have someone to put the blame on. But I think he did as good as he 
could in the circumstances. He had to consider his, his ship, and his duty to his company...and he 
had to consider the ice conditions, so I don't blame him for being fairly careful. The Frankfort, 
the German ship Frankfort, which was the other ship around, you know, there's the Captain 
ordered ‘bake bread and bring out the blankets', but she went very careful. It didn't want to rush 
into the ice, because anyone who knows the ice conditions in the Atlantic in April, and knows uh, 
the ship in danger like anything. Y es-B 


Bebensee: And it was a very dark night! 


Muller: It was a dark night, too, yes. Yeah. 
Bebensee: Well, Bill, I want to thank you very much again. 

Muller: It's nothing should thank uh. 

Bebensee: It's...it's always a pleasure. Muller: We got to bring out the truth! 

Bebensee: Yes, that's what I hoped we could help to do! 

Muller: We got to bring out the truth. There's too many things hidden, you know! We want 
to... myself, you see, I'm sittin’ up and think things over once. There come always a new 
however, viewpoints. There come always new viewpoints and uh and personally, you see... was 
a crack-trained of the Titanic. I served the two of ship. It was in 1910 in February...we got a 
telegram in our office, which announced that the White Star built the two of those two big super 
liners, and ever since that announcement, you see, I've been watching what comes, because I was 
in the shipping business then and I knew it. I had...my boss was the Traffic Inspector by the name 
of Hettema, and we discussed the thing all the time...so for this, there isn't a single item which I 
haven't heard about on the recommend.....It shouldn't have happened at all. I don't think it has to 
happen. There were a lot of things which is not cleared up today! 

Bebensee: You would be happy, perhaps, if uh, in this Inquiry now that is starting again in 
London, Yeah-M, would exonerate, or clear Captain Lord of the blame. Muller: Yes. I would...I 
never blamed him at all. I never blamed him at all. I think he did as good as possible under the 
circumstances, the same as the Frankfort did the same, and uh, at the bottom of the whole thing is 
the rivalry between Marconi and German Telefunken. It is at the bottom of it all! And I'll say, 
Marconi was proud what they had. They had uh...the advantage and they of being a big company, 
and having all the ships in their Marconi on their own, and they wanted to stay that way. They 
didn't want uh...but the Germans said we have our system which is -- I know the system, and it 
works real good, and they didn't want to be dependent on British Companies, you see? Don't 
forget, it was only two years before the war. And it was a time of big, big rivalry and everything 
else between Britain and Germany. And for that rivalry, you know, the Germans had to stick to 
their own system, because if war broke out, and they were dependent on Marconi, they were 
practically out. But as it was, we had two stations in Germany, which at any time could reach The 


United States and...this was everything perfect...it was perfect...be good for the Germans to have 
their own system. The Swedes, and some Norwegians, they got the German system too, because 
they found out, that in case of war, or anything else, you see, they were ------ . Bebensee: Well, 
Bill, I, I won't keep you any longer. I wanted to...you remember the other interview that I have 
the tape for? Yeah-M. I listened to that again Sunday...last Sunday...I listened to that. And then 
this came out in the paper, and I thought, well, if there's anybody who can straighten this out, it's 
Bill Muller, you see? So that's why Icame down this morning. And thank, thank you very much. 

Muller: I know that whole tragedy. I know it till the last little bit. And I was glad to talk about 
it. That is, where it is useful. I don't talk to everybody about it, No-B, because the more you talk 
about the more silly notions come up. Well-B. But I'm glad to help you, and that you have got 
any questions, you are welcome to come. Bebensee: All right, well, we'll close this one off for 
now, and maybe I can...if something comes up, perhaps I can come back again. (O.K. O.K.)-M. 
But, in any event, I'll come back and visit you, O.K.-M, because it is a pleasure. Muller: O.K. 
O.K. Bebensee: And thank you very much! 

Muller: No, nothing to thank...nothing to thank. The truth is marching on! 

Bebensee: Yes! Yes! 

Muller: Yeah! 


Note: Bill Muller died on February 7, 1991 in his 98th year. (copyright) Lyle Bebensee 
1994 


